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What is one value that grounds you in your civic 
engagement work? How are you walking the talk of 
that value in your assessment work? Or, how might 
you ? And, what both helps and gets in the way of 
your doing that? These questions were recently 
posed to service-learning and community engage¬ 
ment (SLCE) faculty and staff gathered for an as¬ 
sessment institute. Answering the first was easy. 
Collaboration. Reciprocity. Vulnerability. Inten- 
tionality. Humility. And on and on. But the second 
question was, at first, a dead weight in the room. 
Finally, one participant stood and spoke candidly: 

I care about risk-taking. I am always encour¬ 
aging my students to take risks and embrace 
the vulnerability that comes along with that. 

We have to be vulnerable in order to grow. But 
when I think about my assessment work, vul¬ 
nerability is the last thing 1 want. / am not tak¬ 
ing risks in that part of my work; 1 am looking 
for answers, usually in ways that keep every¬ 
one happy. That's not what I want my students 
to do, and I really have to look at that. 


We believe the SLCE movement as a whole also 
“really has to look at this”: at the role SLCE values 
play in SLCE assessment practices. 

Zlotkowski’s 1995 essay on the future of SLCE 
called the movement to focus on achieving academ¬ 
ic legitimacy. Since that time, academic legitima¬ 
cy has become inextricably linked with academic 


assessment, which now, 20 years later, we need to 
critically examine and creatively reimagine. We 
are concerned that the ongoing quest for legitima¬ 
cy, coupled with uncertainties about funding, often 
leads SLCE practitioner-scholars to a disempow- 
ered and inauthentic relationship with assessment 
- one in which we find ourselves conforming to the 
practices of the world around us rather than hold¬ 
ing to the values that drew many of us to SLCE. 
We see this potential tension between our values 
and our assessment practices as a microcosm of the 
broader struggles SLCE as counter-normative work 
faces. It is challenging to live out commitments to 
democratic engagement in an academic culture and 
a society often characterized by technocratic ten¬ 
dencies to privilege academic expertise over broad 
community participation in knowledge creation 
(Saltmarsh, Hartley, & Clayton, 2009) and by neo¬ 
liberal (market-driven) imperatives to frame SLCE 
merely in terms of charity, public relations, or reve¬ 
nue generation (Brackmann, 2015). 

Assessment is always undergirded by values, 
but which values and who determines them? And 
do we default to them, let ourselves be pressured 
into alignment with them, or deliberately choose 
them? Our vision for SLCE is to “walk the talk” 
of democratic engagement (Clayton et al., 2014; 
Saltmarsh, Hartley, & Clayton, 2009). Democrat¬ 
ic engagement focuses on relationships as much as 
results and on effectiveness as much as efficiency. 
It sees all participants in SLCE as co-inquirers and 
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co-creators. It calls for transformative learning and 
change - in higher education, in communities, and 
in ourselves. How might we better walk the talk of 
the values of such engagement in our assessment 
work, navigating constraints while empowering all 
stakeholders through critical reflection on values? 
Realizing this vision, we believe, requires that we 
go beyond assessing community and campus out¬ 
comes by counting participants, hours, or dollars 
or by reporting levels of satisfaction; it invites us 
to inquire into qualities of relationships, the trans¬ 
formation of systems, and the empowerment of all 
partners over time. As we see it, democratic en¬ 
gagement invites us to reimagine assessment. 

It is our conviction that the assessment work of 
SLCE practitioner-scholars can embody and nur¬ 
ture a set of relationships, practices, and modes of 
inquiry that is potentially transformative of techno¬ 
cratic and neoliberal tendencies in our institutions. 
To fulfill this potential, we call for what we have 
begun referring to as “ values-engaged assessment ” 
- by which we mean assessment that is explicitly 
grounded in, informed by, and in dialogue with the 
(contested) values of SLCE understood and enacted 
as democratic civic engagement. 

We seek to build on promising thinking about 
assessment that invites focus on process as well as 
product, questions whose perspectives should be 
included and what metrics best give voice to them, 
and prioritizes relationships as much as - if not 
more than - outcomes. There have been many calls 
to broaden assessment beyond student learning (the 
focus of academic assessment) to arenas such as 
community impact, institutional change, faculty/ 
staff/community learning, and partnership quali¬ 
ty. Innovative approaches that attend to multiple 
stakeholder perspectives and ways of knowing are 
needed and, indeed, emerging. For example, Guijt 
(2007) advocates for reforming assessment so that 
it better supports efforts to build capacities and so¬ 
cial movements, shift social norms, and strengthen 
citizenship and democracy. As another example, 
the Center for Whole Communities offers tools for 
impact assessment related to such values as equi¬ 
ty, human rights, ecosystem health, and economic 
vitality. 

We share here our experience trying to reimagine 
assessment in order to surface key possibilities, ten¬ 
sions, and questions. At the 2015 Imagining Amer¬ 
ica (IA) conference, we raised the question of how 
the organization might think innovatively about 
assessment, specifically by examining assessment 
practices and dilemmas explicitly through the lens 
of values. IA’s research group on “Assessing the 
Practices of Public Scholarship” (APPS) had ear¬ 
lier identified five core values to which assessment 


in SLCE ought to attend - collaboration , reciproc¬ 
ity, generativity, rigor, and practicability - and had 
begun exploring examples that express them. We 
wanted to advance and nuance this thinking with 
the broader membership of IA by thinking together 
about the possibilities and challenges of walking 
the talk of the values of democratic engagement 
in assessment practices, especially in contexts that 
may actively frustrate or contradict them. We share 
here four conversations from the event that we 
think help to reimagine assessment. 

First, we considered with participants during the 
conference plenary the question of why we might 
think assessment needs reimagining. The answers 
we heard, sampled here, point to the frustrations 
that may arise when assessment goals and methods 
are defined for us in narrow ways: 

• I’m tired of accounting: counting hours, count¬ 
ing dollars, counting heads. 

• I don't believe in mandates from above - I be¬ 
lieve in inclusive processes that mandate from 
within, that help us identify and live into our 
mandates. 

• I am not in the game only to document and jus¬ 
tify my own existence. I am in this because I 
care about contributing to change. 

• I don’t need more boxes to check. I need more 
honest conversations that help us deepen the 
work itself. 

Second, building from these concerns, we ex¬ 
plored how, concretely, we might reimagine assess¬ 
ment. We invited participants to articulate collabo- 
ratively the meanings of one of the five values that 
most readily come to mind in a technocratic or neo¬ 
liberal paradigm and then to reimagine that same 
value through the lens of democratic engagement. 
Table 1 expresses the contrast generated around the 
value of “rigor.” 

Thus, it seems that while rigor may be taken to 
imply the expression of technocratic values - that 
is, prioritizing the knowledge creation of “experts,” 
mandating quantitative analysis, assuming objec¬ 
tivity, and devaluing the messiness of dialogue with 
multiple knowledges - it can also enhance more 
democratic processes of questioning assumptions 
and seeking input from multiple perspectives in the 
pursuit of common goals. Since any one value may, 
it seems, invoke technocratic, neoliberal, and dem¬ 
ocratic paradigms, a necessary aspect of reimagin¬ 
ing assessment is critically reflective examination 
of the potential meanings of the values themselves 
in all of their nuances. 

Third, we brought to the discussion at the con¬ 
ference an insight we found very resonant with our 
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Table 1 

Dominant and Reimagined Meanings of “Rigor” in Assessment as Generated during the IA Plenary 
Rigor: Technocratic/Neoliberal Rigor: Democratic 


Rigor mortis 

Gatekeeping term/purpose to exclude 
Static 

Valuing only things you can count 

Includes some types of knowledge and omits others 

Code for not listening; devaluing relational knowledge 

Used to impose meaning/expertise on others 
Assumes a hierarchy of knowledge creation 
Expert vs. local knowledge 
Assumes objectivity 
Assumes there is one right way 
Doesn’t always include reflection 
Rigged! Someone else’s framework (administrators, 
donors, public relations) 


Includes multiple knowledges/diverse voices 
Being thorough 
Focuses concentration 
Ethical 

Encourages ambition 
Questions assumptions 

Holds you to purposes/objectives and helps ensure 
accountability 
Intentionality 
Answers the skeptics 
Conversation 

Keeps institutions honest/engaged 
Can bring various stakeholders together 
Protection from detractors 
Does not assume limits 


experience of being torn between the democratic 
values we want to enact and often technocratic, 
neoliberal norms we feel pressured to accommo¬ 
date in assessment. Parker Palmer’s latest book. 
Healing the Heart of Democracy (2011), explores 
how tensions between our values or aspirations 
and the realities of our everyday lives can become 
so frustrating that we can give up or shut down as 
a result. In this condition, we can fail to stand by 
our convictions and thus lose our voices. One of us 
shared a recent example of feeling disempowered 
in a conversation with an assessment specialist on 
campus. The specialist was resisting a proposal to 
involve faculty in examining artifacts from SLCE 
courses in order to begin identifying shared learn¬ 
ing goals across disciplines. The specialist advised 
instead, “Don’t ask them what to measure; tell 
them!” - contradicting the values of collaborative 
inquiry that fueled the proposal and that grounded 
the pedagogy. Palmer suggests we need to develop 
capacities to hold such tensions in creative ways 
and stay open to insights thereby generated. We 
discussed with conference participants the ways 
that engaging in critical reflection on our assess¬ 
ment practices in light of our values allows for co- 
creative processes whereby we are more likely to 
navigate these tensions effectively, be open to new 
generative insights, and resist tendencies to “shut 
down.” 

Fourth, we explored the possibility that values- 
engaged assessment might, in practice, begin to 
find its footing through the adaptation of existing 
rather than (only) the creation of new tools and in¬ 
struments. We started with version II of the Trans¬ 
formational Relationship Scale (TRES; TRES I 
was published by Clayton, Bringle, Senor, Huq, & 


Morrison, 2010; TRES II is available upon request), 
which has several features that align with our five 
named values. With its purpose being to support 
inquiry into the transactional or transformational 
nature of relationships in SLCE partnerships and 
thus advance understanding and improving part¬ 
nership dynamics, TRES is inherently focused on 
collaboration, generativity, and reciprocity. TRES 
demonstrates practicability through its structure as 
a short, 13-item scale as well as rigor (as conceived 
in the right-hand column of Table 1) in that it gath¬ 
ers desired partnership qualities along multiple di¬ 
mensions and thereby supports focused, construc¬ 
tive dialogue among partners about changes they 
want to make moving forward. However, applying 
the values-engaged lens highlights the fact that this 
tool was developed by faculty drawing on the liter¬ 
ature, not co-created with students and community 
members, and that to date it is not readily accessible 
by non-academics. The use of TRES, or any other 
practical approach to assessment, then, may well 
be complicated by a mix of “fit” and “mis-fit” with 
the values of democratic engagement; the extent of 
this is influenced by our choices in designing and 
undertaking it. Without reflecting intentionally and 
critically on the values it embodies - in its creation, 
its use, its products, its goals, and its adaptation - a 
democratic form of assessment is unlikely. 

These conversations highlight a range of com¬ 
plexities in living out our values, and in the inter¬ 
est of transparency, we question whether “values- 
engaged assessment” is, in fact, the best term to 
express what we are after: Is it sufficiently explic¬ 
it regarding democratic engagement as the focal 
point of our values? Is “justice-oriented,” with 
its many complex and sometimes conflicting re- 
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lationships with democratic principles, a better 
characterization of the reimagining we intend? 
More fundamentally, might we think of a values- 
engaged approach as applying more appropriately 
to any set of values - calling for intentionality and 
criticality in enacting them in assessment, whatev¬ 
er they may be? 

Indeed, foundational to democratic engagement 
is the notion of criticality, or attentiveness to what 
is easily taken for granted as given, and a corre¬ 
sponding commitment to shine light on missing, 
often suppressed, alternatives. Rather than pro¬ 
posing a singular interpretation of any specific set 
of SLCE values, therefore, we are exploring here 
a deeply self-reflective and intentional way of be¬ 
ing in assessment in which we maintain a critical, 
questioning, and open orientation toward our val¬ 
ues and toward our own enactment of them. Our 
use of the word “engaged” in “values-engaged as¬ 
sessment” is intended to express our own particular 
focus on democratic engagement: Assessment as 
we are conceptualizing it here exists in mutually- 
formative relationship with such democratic values 
as co-creation, shared power, inclusivity, asset- 
orientation, common good, and justice. 

The self-reflection and criticality that charac¬ 
terize a values-engaged approach to assessment 
demand that we acknowledge that the practice of 
democratic and transformational forms of assess¬ 
ment is not without its limitations and tensions. As 
an aid to refining this approach, therefore, we pose 
here four questions for further exploration with the 
broader community of SLCE practitioner-scholars. 

Question 1: A values-engaged approach neces¬ 
sarily involves a critique of the values driving as¬ 
sessment. As our discussion of “rigor” revealed, 
our values, no matter how sacred, are always at 
risk of invoking concepts and practices that are 
counter to the transformative goals of democratic 
engagement and thus must be subject to continu¬ 
al re-examination and perhaps negotiation. How 
might we best engage collaboratively in such on¬ 
going critique? 

Question 2: The many values held dear with¬ 
in the SLCE movement may seem to contradict 
each other in practice. Valuing (and documenting) 
impact can be at odds with valuing humility and 
with attending as much to process as to product, 
for example. How can we view these tensions as a 
generative mechanism by which new thinking and 
counter-normative approaches to assessment, or to 
SLCE, can be cultivated? 

Question 3: A values-engaged approach can be 
time-consuming, resource-intensive, and person¬ 
ally risky. The amount and intensity of critical re¬ 
flection and candid communication associated with 


democratic engagement can pose significant logis¬ 
tical, resource, and interpersonal challenges - mak¬ 
ing clear the appeal of more traditional and perhaps 
more efficient approaches to assessment. We do not 
advocate abandoning the value of efficiency, but 
we also do not want to uncritically sacrifice oth¬ 
er values to achieve it. And, when confronted with 
the time and effort demands of democratic engage¬ 
ment, we do not want to simply fall back on ap¬ 
proaches that are expedient but demand less in the 
way of vulnerability and dialogue across difference 
without taking into account what might be com¬ 
promised. How might a values-engaged approach 
nurture generative collaborations among SLCE 
partners that are cost- and time-efficient and also 
help us learn to take interpersonal risks? 

Question 4: Values-engaged assessment offers no 
one method, no one-size-fits-all model of assess¬ 
ment. A values-engaged approach favors processes 
that are intentionally purpose-driven, collaborative, 
empowering, dynamic, and context-dependent. As 
a result, each assessment method will take shape 
based on the specifics of each project and the values 
embraced and negotiated by all partners involved. 
Nonetheless, we as practitioners crave methodolog¬ 
ical guidance that goes beyond general principles 
such as co-creative reflection and intellectual in¬ 
tegrity, however important they may be. What sorts 
of guidelines, structures for dialogue, models, and 
other forms of support might we fashion together 
in order to give clear aid in the challenging work 
of values-engaged assessment while not foreclosing 
generative processes for context-specific and inclu¬ 
sive engagement with values? 

Democratic engagement involves both co- 
creative processes among all partners - which un¬ 
derlie these questions - and public purposes, for 
example social justice. Values speak to and can 
be brought to life in both. We are eager to have a 
dialogue within the SLCE community about the 
ways our assessment approaches can critically and 
creatively examine and enact the values of demo¬ 
cratic engagement. In issuing this invitation, we 
are reminded of a folklore story that periodical¬ 
ly makes its way through the SLCE community 
(shared often, for example, by Russ Edgerton and 
Bob Bringle): 

Two medieval stonemasons are working at 
a construction site. One of them, upon being 
asked what he is doing, replies, “I am squaring 
a stone.” The other answers “I am building a 
cathedral.” Same task - two very different re¬ 
lationships with the work and perspectives on 
its purpose. 

It is our hope and intention that the ongoing devel- 
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opment of values-engaged assessment will proceed 
in the spirit of - and contribute to the flourishing of 

- “cathedral building.” 

It is essential for the future of the movement 

- indeed, possibly for high-impact educational 
practices, publicly engaged scholarship, and social 
change initiatives more generally - that the work 
of assessment self-consciously have a sense of pur¬ 
pose that is equally as significant and high stakes as 
that of the SLCE movement. Claiming and holding 
tightly to such a sense of purpose as part of deeply 
co-creative processes undertaken by the full range 
of participants in SLCE can, we believe, empower 
and embolden us - helping us to move beyond frus¬ 
tration with and alienation from assessment, to live 
out the values of democratic engagement in assess¬ 
ment, and to expand opportunities for democratic 
knowledge creation and inclusive dialogue. In this 
way, assessment can better support forms of SLCE 
that build a more democratic and just society. 

Note 

The authors are grateful to the participants in 
the preconference workshop and plenary session 
we facilitated at the 2015 Imagining America 
conference. Their ideas, questions, and concerns 
significantly shape our work. We are also espe¬ 
cially thankful for the contributions of Imagining 
America’s Assessing the Practices of Public Schol¬ 
arship (APPS) team who have grounded much of 
our thinking and who contribute to ongoing efforts 
to reimagine assessment. We also are indebted to 
Susan Schoonmaker, APPS research assistant, for 
support of our collaborations. 
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